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TO THE UNITED BRANCHES OF OPERATIVE POTTERS. 
Frienps, BrorHers, AND FELLOw-Work MEN, — 


ay, NovEMBER 9rn, 1844. 


Price One Penny. 


| makings and holidays had their times and their seasons: 


| 


but now, a shadow has passed over the destinies of the 
poor ; and the content of the past has been changed into 


In my last, I briefly called your attention to the fact, | the gloomy forebodings of the present and the future 
that Mr. Charles James Mason, of Fenton, is about to; The simplicity and homely labours of our fathers have 
introduce machinery in the manufacture of that trade by | been changed into a huge laborious and noisome system 


which we earn our bread. 


I left that fact for your sober | of modern manufactures. 


Health and the pure atmos- 


and serious consideration ; with the conviction, that the; phere of heaven have been changed into lingering dis- 


fearful ravages in the comforts and morals of the poor, 
brought into existence by mechanical appliances in the 
cotton and woollen districts, would teach you the neces- 
sity of immediately preparing for some sudden and per- 
haps frightful change in your domestic and social posi- 
tion. I do not mention this out of any desire to excite 
in your minds undue alarm. I would be the last to cause- 
lessly give pain to any member of my trade. But when 
I witness what I conceive to be a growing evil introduced 
into that business by which I and my family bave to earn 
the means of subsistence, and when I believe that that 
evil is not of a stationary kind, but a progressive curse 
that may ramify, and extend through every branch of my 
trade, blotting from the minds of potters the fair fea- 
tures of hope;—when every hearth may receive its 
chill, and every heart its blight, I deem it a duty of the 
highest importance, to parade that evil, with its inevit- 


able deadly consequences, before the mental vision of 


working potters. Like Banquo’s progeny, they shall 
pass in review before the mind’s eye of every operative 
of these extensive districts. 

Time was, when domestic comfort and social enjoy- 
ment pervaded the mass of the British population ;— 
when labour was light, and the poor man’s home was a 





| 


eases, poisonous gasses, and pent-up, over- heated work- 
shops. That which was once a mere matter of invigor- 
ating exercise, is now turned into a monotonous round of 
toiling wretchedness. The simplicity of nature has given 
place to the complexity of art; and the woiking man is 
made the victim of an overgrown system of commercial 
plunder and governmental misrule. Step by step have 
we progressed to this frightful height of wealth and 
misery. Time was, when the poor man’s home was pre- 
sided over by domesticated mothers and wives, whilst the 
fathers and busbands, by light and constant labour, 
brought plenty to the family board, but now the domes- 
tic circle is destroyed ; and the mother and the child are 
forced from the duties of home, to the heat, dust, and 
confinement of factory labour. The very order of na- 
tural justice is reversed ; and the prop of the family is 
left lingering at home, whilst the weaker vessel is made 
to labour for the wants of all. Step by step have we 
superseded adult manual labour, until women and chil- 
dren, and iron and steam, supply the wants of the world. 
Step by step have we broken up the family circle; wutil 
that which was once the sacred boundaries of home, have 
been changed into dens of crowded, human wretehed- 
ness. Families are heaped upon families, until the abodes 


joyous ecene of peaceful content ;---when' the hearthstone ; of modern operatives have become more fit for the ken- 


was warm, and the cupboard was full; when merry-j nels of quadrupeds, than for the homes of intelligent and 
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secnenteble beings, Who, that has read the reports of 
parliamentary commissioners, of the state and pro- 
gress of the working classes * the manufacturing 
districts of Yorkshire and Lancashire, but must have 
sighed for the fate of the toiling poor. Who, 
that has read of the mental, moral, and physical ten- 
dency of factory labour in the cotton and woollen dis- 
tricts, but must have shuddered at the prospects of the 
poor. It is said, in official governmental documents, 
that the average rate of wages amongst cotton spinners 
and weavers, for food, housing, and clothing, does not 
amount to more than fwopence-halfpenny per day. It is 
also stated, from the monotonous round of toil, to which 
these poor creatures are subjected, together with their 
confinement, their exposure to extremes of heat and cold, 
their crowded family dens, their laxity of morals, and 
their continual intermarriages, that their intellects are 
being destroye:!, and that the time must inevitably come, 
when this boasted land of freedom and scientific advance- 
ment will exhibit a dwarfish race of idiotic men. Oh, 
it is a devilish system, and might have been called into 


fering themselves in the game market, at the same price. To en- 
rich and aggrandize a small portion of society at the expense of 
the masses, and to add to the already everflowing coffers of the 
greedy manufacturers, at the expense of those who most needed, 
and who best deserved it, has been its constant tendency. It lras 
placed an effectual barrier to. alk mental and moral improvement 
a nongst a great number of oar fellow-operatives. It has created 
discontent, and spread dissatisfaction. It has furnished a supply 
of material for the political demagogue, by which he can work upon 
the feelings and excite the worst passions of human nature. It 
has been the cause of anarchy, riot, and bloodshed, and has brought 
many an honest man, who might have been an honourable and 
useful member of society, to the gallows ; has driven him to those 
acts of desperation, from which, in other circumstances, his soul 
would have revolted with horror at the thought. It has filled quiet, 
peaceful homes with confusion andenvy. It has made happy fa- 
thers wretched. It has blanched the blooming cheek of the cheer- 
ful, beautiful wife. It has crippled stout, healthy children, sal 
lowed their ruddy cheeks, and furrowed them with age, before rea- 
son had scarcely dawned upon their young minds. It has multi- 
plied the number of our bastiles, and increased, to an alarming 
} extent, the amount of crime. It has assisted to people our penal 
| settlements, and to fill our gaols and penitentiaries ; and even now 
it exists, and prospers at the cost of the groans and tears of help- 
less children and widowed mothers ; and is still bringing mourning 
and lamentations, and utter desolation, to thousands of families 





existence by omnipotent malice and fiendish vindictive- 
ness. Who, that has travelled through Yorkshire, Lan- 
cashire, and the North of England, but must have seen, 
in all seasons and in all weathers, the crowds of infant 
wretchedness, that, at eventime, come huddling out of 


those giant mills,_—those many-storied fabrics, with the | 


impress on their young forms of destructive labour and 
deadly confinement. heirs is not the form of child- 
hood, but a hideous dwarfishness of premature age; 
theirs is not the hectic of health, 


existence, but the lassitude and langour of over-taxed 
physical power. Their bright eyesare dimned; their young 
hearts are chilled. They are not children, but abortions 
of nature, called into existence by an overgrown sys'em 
of factory labour. Father of Mercy! what an outrage 
on those, of whom thou hast said, “ Of such is the 
kingdom of heaven.” Alas, selfishness hath set its mark 
upon the poor; and, from the cradle to the grave, they | 
are the victims of commerce. 

Such, my friends, are a few of the consequences en- 
tailed on British operatives and their families, by the in- 
troduction of machinery ;—such are the consequences 
which are about to be entailed on vou, by the introduc- 
tion of machinery. Will you allow the evil to come 
upon you, without making one general simultaneous ef- 
fort to avoid it? Read the following epistle, from one 
of the most intelligent of your body, and let the facts 
it contains sink deep into your hearts. 

A FEW THOUGHTS ON MACHINERY ; 
ADDRESSED TO THE UNITED BRANCHES OF OPERATIVE POTTERS. | 

My Farienps,—The question of machinery is one deeply inter- 
esting to the working population of this and of every other coun- 
try ; inasmuch as, under the present state of affairs, the happiness 
or misery of the great mass of working men are involved in its 
success or failure. Wherever it has been introduced, hitherto, 
(with a very few exceptions,) to any considerable extent, misery 
and wretchedness, desolation and want, have been its constant 
attendants. 


value, and to throw the skilful and unskilful labourer together, of- 





but the sallow hue of | 
death and the grave; theirs is not the buoyancy of early | 


Its tendency has been to make skilled labour of no } 


And thus, the results of God’s best gift to man, his intellectu 
nature, which was designed to be the greatest blessing, is turr 
by the greediness and heartlessness of a few, to the heaviest, bit 
terest, deadliest curse. 

This, then, is machinery; and these are its works. Oh, that 
working men had the power either to obstruct its progress altog 
ther, or else to realize a portion of the profits arising from it, as 
an alleviation of the evils that it entails upon them ! 

My friends, machinery has not, at present, been so far intro- 
duced into our trade, as to do us any perceptible amount of injury 
From the bottom of my soul, I thank God for that! But the 
clouds are gathering; a storm is coming; the evil is pending ; and 
if not arrested, will speedily burst with terrific force upon our d 
voted, unsheltered heads. You are most of you aware that sever 
attempts have been made to introduce machinery into differ 
branches of the potting trade; and that up to the present time, 
they have generally proved failures. But failures in one 
generally lead to the trial of another; an intelligent mind dox 
not cease its labours when it meets with an obstacle. It only adds 
fresh fuel to its ardour, and enablesit to progress, improving upo! 
the past, and making it more successful in its operations. 

It has been so in this case. Difficulties have been met and over- 
come, until, at length, the right process has been discovered AN 
{THE MACHINERY MADE. The Machinery thus made, has been 
brought down to our neighbourhood, and is now at work; and al 
though there may be some difficulty in the working of it, fo 
}a short time, yet, so far as I understand its construction, I 
{have not the least doubt upon my mind, but that it will, ina 
| very short period of time, supersede, if not wholly, to a very « 
| siderable extent adult manual labour in the Flat-pressing branch 
{of our trade. It is constructed, to make plates, dishes, cups, 

| bowls, and saucers; and is constucted well; it will make them, and 
| it will make them well; and, so far as I understand it, there is n¢ 
human labour required in the working of it, but what may be 
equally as well done by boys and women, as by adult men. = 
machine is, at present only experimenting upon saucers ; it i 
nished with two jigger heads, which may be multiplicd ; and on ea 

; head, there may be made from sixty to one hundred dozens pet 
} day. No ski ll is required in the process, so far as I can see; amal, 
‘ that has never seen a potworks in his life, I believe, in the course 
} of a day would do the work as efficiently as the most skilful pot 

} ter in the district. Thus, skilled labour will be of no value, a” 
}the skilful and unskilful iabourer brought into competition wi! 
}each other. There will be a thorough scramble for a mere exis 
{tance; and, by their mutual strife they will eventually distro) 
each other; and ultimately a!l those evils of poverty and extreme 
distress experienced by the trades of Leeds, Stockport, Paisley 
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and other manufacturing districts, will be entailed upon working 
Potters. Up, then, Potters, and be doing, while you have the 
means within yourselves of preventing this sad catastrophe! Org- 
anize yourselves more properly, attend your lodges; subscribe 
to our funds: 


enemy. 

You will not be left to yourselvee, in this stuggle. There are a 
many good, humane manufacturers, who see clearly the evils 
which machinery will inflict upon us, and who are desirous that it 
should not be introduced, and have pledged their word, that they 
will not introduce it, themselves, unless it be in self defence :— 


unless they are compelled to its adcpticn by the reckless conduct infancy. 


of such men as its present introducers. Let us endeavour to get 
the assistance of these; and if we can only secure the majority of 
the workmen, with the assistance of the more honourable of the 
manufacturers, I have no fcar as to the result. 


a 


. . . ‘ 
and place within the power of your committees, | 
the means of obstruction to the working of this our common { 


For me to attempt to add anything to the foregoing, 
would be supeifluous. Every sentence breathes the 
feeling of a man and a Christian;— but the feeling of 
one whore bre: d is at stske. ‘There is a deep and set- 
tled conviction :unning through the whole, that a terrific 


evil is abcut to descend on the writer and bis family. 


| He feels that there is a gulf beneath his feet, that threat- 


jens, ere long, to swallow all that he holds near and dear 

upon earth. He feels for himself, for his family, for his 
| trade, for his class, and he would crush the evil in its 
Oh, there is scmething fearfully foreboding in 
epistles like the for: goirg. There is an energy and xet- 
tled determination in them, that will break down all bar- 
riers to him! Every word is a pledge; and every sen- 


I have heard some, who, speaking more from the wish than the | tence breathes of a heart that can act as well as feel. 


thought, express their belief that the machine will not answer,— 
that it will like former attempts, prove a failure. But, my friends, 
because we have failed once, or twice, we are not to fail for ever. 
And besides, I know, from personal experience and observation, 
that it will answer as well as can be wished by the most devoted 
worshipper of sordid gold. I have been in the North; and there 
I found them working to an extent, that I had never previously 
dreamt of. In Stockton they have had a machine for making in- 
side cups for several years; and in Sunderland and Newcastle 
they have got some of the same kinds. One of these machines, 
with the assistan@e of two women, or boys of fourteen years of 
age, will do as much work as six middling workmen. One woman, 
for about too shillings, will make sixty dozen of cups; for which 
we should receive, at most places, from fifteen to seventeen shil- 
lings. Now, the machine introduced at Mr. Mason’s works, is a 
great improvement upon these, and will not only do a greater va- 
riety of work, and a great deal better, but will also make a greater 
quantity. I would just observe, that, although at present only one 
branch of ‘trade is immediately threatened, yet, from the improve- 
ments that are daily taking place, there is everything to be dreaded 

by the whole of the branches. And even if it should proceed no | 
further, from the close proximity of the branches, the ease with | 
which one branch could commence doing the work of another, 
there is stil! everything to be dreaded by the whole, if one branch | 
be injured, | 


Make | 








Up, then, potters, and be doing! Nowis the time! 
haste! make haste! Come to the rescue of your trade! Machi- | 
nery is your foe, your mortal enemy. Battle with it, as you love | 
your wives and children; as you value your comfort and inde- 
pendence ; as you wish to maintain your present position in the 
seale of being ; as you would secure the means of obtaining sub- 
sistence for yourselves and those who depend upon you. Make 
! make haste! Machinery is your foe!—your mortal foe! 
However it may benefit others, it will injure you. It comes in 
contact with you and your bread. It shews you the evils it has 
inflicted on others, and tells you it is come to inftiet the same evils 
on you. It tells you of rags and wretchedness, poverty, desperation, 
and crime, and tells you they are to be yours! It points you toa 
bastile, with all its heartless cruelties, the separation of husband 
and wife, parents and children, the tyranny and cruelty of an un- 


haste 





death, as your home! your home! Oh, then, as you value peace 
and everything that is good ; as you dread a bastile and everything 
that is evil, battle with the monster that would deprive you of the 
one, and curse you with the other. Now is the time, then! the 
blow must be struck; the work must be done now/ Another year, 
and the mischief will be done. You will be ruined ; and the work- 
ing classes of the potting districts will be degraded and debased, 
without the means of restoration. No need of panics then to fill 
our bastiles, and create distress; to fill our homes with poverty, 
and our streets with idle men. We shall be starving then, when 
there is abundance of trade; and while wealth is rapidly being 
sccummulgted by others, we shall be poor and miserable. 
Up, then, and be doing! Delay not a moment! 
finews of war” be forthcoming, for now is the time! 
haste ' make haste |! 


| 


Let the ! 
Make } 
CANDOUR. 





| Let manufacturers and Icgislators reflect in time. 


} you, 


: “ . : } predetermination, form the principal obstacles to truth, justice, 
feeling governor ; it tells you of skilly, degradation, and premature 


The 
tendency of all science is to divide society into two great 
classes,__the extremely rich and the extremely poor. Let 
this tendency be guarded against, or the impoverished 
masses will burst the bonds of social order, and will 
laugh the conventionalities of society and the power of 
their oppressors to scorn ! MENTOR. 


TO ARISTIDES. 

Dear Sir,—I don’t regret having written to you at the first, 
I did so from the best of motives, and under the influence of good 
feeling. No desire to quarrel, or to enter into any unpleasant 
controversy, with you, prompted my interfercnce at the time 
My only object was to put a stop to a disputation and unnecessary 
“ jangling,”” which tended more to agrevate, and increase the 
evils complained of, rather than to effect acure. I had not the 
least idea of our entering into an endless train of abstract ques- 
tions and evasive answers, nor of our wandering into the dark and 
bewildering quibblings and metaphorical reasonings of those whose 
only object is victory, and not truth. But, with us, I wished the 
object aimed at, to be truth, and not victory; so that, if you had 
succeeded in proving machinery to be a blessing, although it did 
supersede manual labour, and make a few extremely rich, I should 
have yielded ; or if I had succeeded in proving it to be a greater 
curse than a blessing, I believe, that you would have acknowledged 
the same. And the same, I think it would have been about the 
Emigration Scheme. Had you proved that to be what you said it 
was, I should have abandoned it as a wicked, cruel, and dcceitful 
plot; while, on the other hand (if I must ‘judge from what you 
promise ‘‘ Mentor’’) had I shewed it to be a scheme just and right 
in itself, and as being absolutely necessary for the good of the 
trade and the real interest of the Emigrants, then I do think, that 
you would not only shout “go on,” but have taken out a share. 

Again ; I do feel sensible that you would have stood in a very 
unfavourable position. Many of those whose province it is, to 
judge, and to pass sentence, would have been prejudiced against 
This I deplore; for as much as prejudice, bigotry, and 


and righteousness prevailing. Ah, my dear Sir, they form the 
ignis Jatuus or will-'o-the-whisp; beguiling, and diverting the 


} attentions of the people from the right path, measures, and objects, 


into the wilds of factions, and party purposes. They are the 
bane of this country’s good. I only wish that men generally, but 
especially working men, would aim at laying aside, all such fool- 
ishness ; and begin to think, judge, and act in reference to right 
objects. 

Your reasons for declining disoussing the questions with me, 
are not very unsatisfactory to me. I am not over desirous of 
engaging in discussions myself. Not that I think them useless, 


} but because I never feel much pleasure in opposing any one. Still 


I do not like my motives to be trampled upon, nor any cause 
which I espouse to be opposed, and decried, as was the Emigration 
Scheme, without making adefence. I knew, full Well, that it was 
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not my intention to “ transport’ poor men “for the crime of 
being unemployed ;”" and I therefore felt disposed to repudiate the 
charge. 

I am glad to find you determined not to take sides with those 
parties who are about introducing machinery for the avowed pur- 
pose of superseding manual labour. Such parties are neither 
worthy of respect nor assistance. They may get riches; but the 
curses of the poor and the abhorenceof philantropists is sure to be 
theirs. 

As to the ultimate results of machinery, perhaps our views are 
not much different. I believe that machinery is capable of being 
made a very great and invaluable blessing to mankind. But, be- 
fore it is so, men must learn to live, and to act for each other’s 
good, and not, as now, “ bite as bite can.” He that bites deepest, 
is the best man. If machinery could be introduced that would 
extract inordinate selfishness from our hearts, then other kinds 
of machinery, undoubtedly, would ease, if not entirely remove the 
weight of the curse pronounced on man’s first disobedience. It is 
true, there is an instrument that would cure the principal evil of 
which we complain, and would likewise turn all machenical 
powers, for the producing of the necessaries of life, into real 
blessings, providing men would allow it to operate on their minds, 
viz. the Bible. 

I an not opposed to improvements of any kind, when I am cer- 
tain that they are such. But that which appears to be an im- 
provement in one man’s estimation, will in another’s, be a curse. 
Machanical appliances may be reckoned blessings or improvements 
to those who are made extremely rich by them; while to the man, 
whose lot it is, to go home and send his wife, or child to supply 
his place, it is not accounted as an improvement. 

You seem to think, too, that before manual labour is su- 
perseded to any great extent, that the poor man will have “his 
representative in the legislature.” This I very much question. 
Multitudes have already been superseded; and according as ma-: 
chinery is increasing, vast numbers more will be superseded be- 
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Mr. Charles James Mason, of the Fenton District. 
These meetings are convened preparatory to a course of 
General Public District Meetings of all Branches ; of 
which due notice will be given. Let every member at- 
tend his Lodge, and let every Lodge empower its dele- 
gate, to the Central Committee, to use all the legal and 
constitutional means within bis power to obstruct the 
introduction »f those principles into his trade, which 
| must inevitably, if allowed to proceed, bring beggary 
j and starvation on bimeelf and family. Also:— 

{ 

? 

? 





THE TURNERS 
} Are informed, that a General Meetiny of their Society 
| will take place at the Lamb Inn, Hanley, on Martinmas 
} Wednesday, when every member of the branch is re- 
| spectfully requested to attend: chair to be taken at 
/ONE O'CLOCK P.M. Businese o! the deepest importance 
| will be laid before the meeting; it is therefore hoped, 
} that all who have the interest of their trade at heart 
will not tail to attend. It is also requested that the 
} Emigration Society will appoint a deputation to wait on 
the meeting; for the purpose of explaining the plans 
and principles of their highly important Society, Also: 
; THE TUNSTALL POTTERS 

Are iuformed, that the Tunstall District Emigration 
Committee will, in future, hold ite meetings at the Tem- 
perance Coffee House, Mr. Wm. Howard's, Water- 
Gate Street; where names may be enroled, and sub- 
scriptions paid, every Saturday evening between the 


, 
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fore the poor man will see the day, when his labour will be fairly 2 : _ 
and unede represented. I should very much like to see it to be hours of seven and ten. s It is reque sted that the Tua. 
so. I do expect such changes to take place, as will ultimately | stall Lodges will make this as generally known as possi- ‘ 
give labour a better chance of realising amore adequate remunera-| ble. Men of Tunstall, follow the example of the Bur- | 
tion. But before it is so, the working classes will have both to} slem District ! Also :— : t 
struggle hard, and to suffer much. The tide is at present, too _ 4 . . . aes f 
strong against us. Still by increasing in knowledge, we shall also ; THE DISTRICT EMIGRATION COMMITTEES “ 
be increasing in power. But without an improvement in true know-} Are requested to bring in their subscription books for . 
use and ge moral pe earns: . 7. Pi Ana” wer vent the Unemployed Fund, to the Company’s Committee, on e 
ike to see the destinies of the country lodged in the hands o wnat . 
selfish men. Not that I consider hate who have the burden of } Monday ereines next, together with reports as to the fe 
affairs in hand, to be what they should be, or as excelling the | Progress they are making IR raising donations for that th 
whole of the working classes in intelligence, and virtue. No, for, } important object. Also :— Li 
in these respects, I think, that they would be found inferior to! THE THROWERS be 
many of those who have to toil for their daily bread. In a word, } - . il! 

1 fear, that many of our class would be found as selfish, unfeeling, Are informed that, THe JUBILEE of Mr. Jacob W vod Wi fa 

and as cruel as many of those we now look upon as tyrants, and } take place, not as announced in last week's Examiner at us 
oppressors, Give us, as a class, soundness of judgment, purity of / the Queen’s Head, but at the Swan Inn, Burslem, where go 
motive, and liberality of soul, and then every desired object would | every member of the Branch is respectfully reque sted po 

soon be realized. ' d Mond , he *b ft of cheth pa 
On the whole, I feel satisfied with your last letter, as it breathes to attend, on Monday next, at the “hour of two o clock. 0 
forth a spirit much better than what might have been expected. P. M. Cor 
With best wishes, I subscribe myself, ‘ A Punctual attendance is requested:—Price of Din- & swe 
Yours Respectfully, AAnon WEDGWOOD. | ner, Is. a 


Burslem, Nov. 5th, 1844. 
OFFICIAL NOTICES, 
THE UNITED BRANCHES OF OPERATIVE POTTERS 
Are informed, that it is the desire of the Central Com- 


mittee, that Special General Branch Meetings be imme- ! earliest consideration. 


diately held throughout the several districts of the Staf- 
fordshire Potteries, for the purpose of taking into consi- 
deration the best means of avoiding the evil, which is 


abou: to be entailed on them, through the medium of | ,.i17 be taken to convince them that the conduct, they display, is any 


mechanical appliances, now introducing at the works of 





~~ 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


i . 
Received, *‘ A Potter,” Hanley; and “ A Sharcholder of th a 

| Emigration Society,” Longton. ” 
) A Constant Reader and Subscriber,” Stocktun, shall have ow a 
} The communication of “ A Friend in the bonds of Union, a 
| Fenton, has been laid befare the Examiner Committee. It is r he 
quested, that further enquiry be made relative to the Turnouts refer inn 

red to; and should they continue in the same unjust course, stept tte 

and d 


; r 
| thing but consistent and just. doing 
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The Emigration Society acknowledyes the receipt of £3 12s, 10d. | is at your gates. It is no time for half measures, The day has ar- 


from the Middlesbro’ Shareholders, The numbers of their cards shall 
be forwarded next week. Cannot our friends in that distriet do 
something for the Unemployed Fund? ~ 

The Central Commitice has to ack nowledge the receipt of 8s. from 
Fenton, and 5s. from Burslem for the Unemployed Fund. 

The Executive Board of Printers acknowledge the receipt of 
£1 11s. 5d. from the Printers and Transferers of Pottery Field, 
Hunslet. , 

Received, from the Painters and Gilders of Messrs. Minton’s 
Manufactory, Stoke, the sum of £1 198. Od, Sor the Sheffield debt. 
Let this good example be fcllowed by the painters and Gilders of 
other manufactories. 

All Money Orders to the Potteries should be made payable at the 
Hanley Post Office. 








THE POTTERS’ EXAMINER, 
And Workman’s Advocate. NovEMBER 97TH, 1844, 


We beg to call the attention of the Union and the 
potters generally to the steps which the Central Com- 
mittee are about taking to obstruct, if possible, the in- 
troduction of mechanical appliances into any branch of 
our trade. Amongst the official notices will be seen the 
firet step, which they have taken, to arouse the potters 
to a sense of the imminent danger by which they are sur- 
rounded. This will be the prelude to further and more 
extensive operations. In this labour of Life against 
Profit, we hope to be assisted by all good manufacturers ; 
but more especially by those of small capital, as, with 
them, if machinery be successfully introduced, their 
trade will be gone. ‘They will not have means to em- 
bark largely in the purchase of machinery, the conse- 
quence of which will be, that their trade will pass into 
the hands of those who can command their thousands 
sterling ; who can raise huge fabrics, and stock them 
with every convenience of iron and steam; who can 
scour the world with their travellers; and would be 
enabled, by the vastness of their operations and their 
fecilities for manufacturing, to sell their goods at a price 
that would bring all small manufacturers to beggary. 
Let the Stocking-Frame Workers of Derby be remem- 
bered with fear, and be taken as an example. Small manu- | 
facturers will, therefore, see it to be their interest, to assist | 
us in the steps we are about to take. If working potters | 
go down through the introduction of machinery, small | 
pot-masters must follow in their wake. There is a com- 
mon grave for both; from which there is no hope ofa 
commercial resurrection. The Moloch, cariTat, will 
swallow all but its keepers. 





MACHINERY AND THE FLAT BRANCH. 
To the Editor of the Potters’ Examiner, 

_Sin,—As the time has now arrived, when every member of the 
} lat Branch ought to bestir himself in defence of those rights and 
privileges that belong to him as a working man, I take the present 
opportunity of calling upon all, who are in any way connected 
with my branch, to bestir themselves in the defence of their trade. 
Having the passing events of the day so glaringly | efore them it 
's impossible to look on with quiescent indifference. What mem- 
ber of the Flat Branch can be a quiet spectator on the introduction 
of those appliances, which are about to rob him of all that is near 
and dear to his existence? Up! men of the Flat Branch, and be 
fang! Do not be found sleeping at your posts, when the enemy 





rived, when the question is one of life and death. Already has 
one man, reckless of the suffering he may produce, commenced 4 
j career against the foundation of your existence, by the introduction 
of machinery in the manufacture of your trade. Jt is now iron 
against flesh, and life against profit. Which, then, I ask, shall 
be the victor? Shall mechanical appliances supersede your la- 
bour? Will you be content to witness your children in rags, your 
wives in despondency, and yourselves in beggary? Forbid it, rea 
son '—forbid it, justice '—forbid it, humanity! Awake, then, to 
the danger of your position. Depend upon it, that if machinery 
be once successfully introduced by the despoiler before alluded to, 
competition will soon bring other vultures to the feast, while you 
and your families will be left, houseless and homeless, to beg a 
scanty subsistence from a callous world. For a proof, as to the 
effects of machinery in superseding manual labour, I will only call 
your attention to those extracts which have lately appeared in the 
| Sage copied frum parliamentary reports, and given to the 
| world by Lord Ashley. These extracts are harrowing to the soul ; 
} and yet the same results, in all probability, will be entailed on you, 
unless you bestir yourselves. Like causes will produce like effects, 
Men of the Flat Branch, the war of science has commenced. 
| Where it will end, there is no telling, until it has swallowed the 
whole manual labour of these districts in one wide-spread vortex 
of ruin. Other branches of our trade are preparing for the worst; 
and will not you, who have the most to fear? Look around you. 
Already have the other branches of our Union taken preparatory 
steps for the protection of their several departments, They are 
securing themselves through the medium of the Emigration So- 
ciety ; and qrill not you? They are taking, in my opinion, the only 
| Sure steps to secure themselves against the evils of machinery. 
| The course they are pursuing will ultimately prove the only 
“ Elixer” against the poison of mechanical inventions; and will 
not you follow their erample? You have made a commencement ; 
let me beg of you to follow it up with spirit. We ought to have 
had, by this time, one hundred shares in the Emigration So- 
ciety. What, in the name of common sense, are we doing, that 
we are so dead in this important matter? The Hollow-ware 
Pressers, the Printers, and the Ovenmen are steadily progressing, 
whilst we are at a stand-still. Flat men, arouse from your lethar- 
gy, and let the one great object of your existence be, to get shares 
Let a spirit of emulation fire the breast of every potter; and let 
every exertion be made to meet the evil day. Let meetings be 
called from Mear Heath to Golden Hill, and let every potter pro- 
nounce—solemnly pronounce—a verdict of condemnation dn the 
character and proceedings of that man who is now about to intro- 
duce machinery into the very heart of our wade. 
A Bursiem Frat-Presser. 
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| THE TAILORS’ PROTECTION AND MUTUAL BENEFIT 


SOCIETY. 
To the Editor of the Potters’ Examiner. 

S1x,—By inserting the following in the eolumns of your valu 
able paper, you will greatly oblige, A Constant Reaper. 
THE FIRST ANNIVERSARY OF THE POTTERY TAI 

LORS’ PROTECTION AND MUTUAL BENEFIT 
SOCIETY. 

The first Anniversary of the above named Society took place on 
the 14th of October, at the Union Inn, Neweastle-Street, Dale- 
Hall, when twenty-eight members and friends sat down to ar 
excellent dinner prepared by the worthy host. 

On the removal of the cloth, one of the members of the trade 
was unanimously called to the chair. He addressed the meeting 
in a short but effective speech, pointing out the necessity of each 
individual in connection with the business both master and man, 
uniting their energies to stop the progress of competitive tyranny, 
which is fast destroying the best interests of the trade After 
whieh several toasts were given, and responded to, by the different 
members of the Society, in which the gre interest of the Society 
was steadily kept in view. The nesessity of a protective Union was 
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clearly pointed out and the benefits, to be derived from the same, | the secrets of our own souls, in the workings of our own passions, 
made manifest to all present. ‘A fair day’s wage for a fair day's | in the operations of our own intelligence, in the retributions which 





work’’ was stated to be all that was desired to be obtained by the } follow our own good and evil deeds, in the dissatisfaction wit! 

Society It was shown, that the public were greatly imposed on, } present, in the spontaneous thoughts and aspirations, which 

by the competitive tyrants, in having their garments made with- | a part of every man’s biography. The study of our own historv 

out the requisite amount of trimming. The best feeling and order | from childhood of all the stages of our development, of the good 

prevailed throughout the whole of the proceedings; at the close {and bad influences which have beset us, of our mutations of feeling 

of which, the following re itious were unanimously carried. | and purpose, and of the great current which is setting us towards 
Ist. hata vote of thanks be given to ‘ Mentor” for, his | future happiness or wo; this is a study to make us nobly wise; 


n inet 3 } . , 4 ‘ 
m conduct in defending the rights of working men; and also } and who of us has not ascess to this fountain of truth? May not 





fur his honest defence of the character of those operatives, whose { the labourer study and understand the pages which he is writing 
morals were attacked by two writers in the North Staffordshire } in his own breast. 

Mercury who took upon themselves the signatures of “ Aristides” In these remarks I have aimed to remove the false notion into 
and “ Diogen : | which labourers themselves fall, that they can do little towards 


”» e : he . 4 . " “— . . 
2nd That the thanks of the meeting be given to the Editor for | acquiring a force and fulness of thought, because in want of books 


the liberal manner in which he has inserted, in the columnes of the } I shall next turn to prejudices more confined to other classes. A 
Examiner, tie official notices of this Society very common one is, that the many are not to bs called to think, 
study, and improve their minds, because a privileged few are in- 
tended by God to do their thinking for them. “ Providence,”’ it is 
said, “ raises up superior minds, whose office it is to discover truth 
SELF-KNOWLEDGE THE TRUE SOURCE OF MENTAL! for the rest of the race. Thinking and manual toil are not meant 
AND MORAL IMPOVEMENT. | to go together. The division of labour is the great law of nature 
1 ruly good books are more than mines to those who can under- - oeplean eape tina erty sonny by his hi ad, another by his bands 
stand them. They are the breathingseof the ones pote pe cae Let each class keep to his proper work. These doctriné s I pr 
Genius is not embalmed in act pa = ined oan ae | test against. I deny to any individual or clase this monopol) of 
dives in them perpetually. But we need not m ny books to anower thought. Who, among men, — show God ee vedere 
— : . | for his brethren, to shape passively the intellect of the mass, to 


3rd. That we pledge ourselves to persevere m the good work 
of right against might ! 


time. 


the great ends of reading -w are oe the enn ‘ 
little time given to a f ithe, . “ oe better than many, and a stamp his own image on them, as if they were wax? As well 
ge ano iven . “ an _ study ne = few will be enough to might a few claim a monopoly of light and air, of seeing 
ju sughnt and enrich the mind, e pate ave ; . 1 } . ? ] 
been book-men Washington, it h ors — yor — manners | breathing, as of thought. Is not the intellect as universal ; 
| ee , n been said, was no great | ag the organs of sight and respiration? Is not truth as freely 


reader, The learning commonly gathered from books is of less 
worth than the truths we gain from experience and reflection. In- 
deed mo t of the knowledge from reading in these days, being ac- 
quired with little me a . 
oo pratoen peal pees pe sain this. ‘Muematengen | tis eee eee Ll eee ee 
aie iesanmmnh Menaahe eaaitohemans ane ‘ : ey starved by drudgery 2 Were the mass of men made to be moi 
do vastly more to elevate the main . ao wary: of its resources, | sters? to grow only in a few organs an 1 faculties, and to pin 
the pre sent tims Few of the ae wr i Of our studies at away and shrivel in others ?: or were they made to put forth all the 
be read. Most of them have no a ‘ile t lide us, deserve to powers of men, especially the best and most distinguishing a 
the fact that they die the. veer of a ir birth a =e a proved by man, not the lowest, is all hands, all bones and muscles. a 
eines: reba 2s pete, das vd 7 ca 0 not come | mind is more essential to human nature, and more enduring than 
I should be sorry to see our lahousess excl e =u hei : the limbs, and was this made to lie dead? Is mot thought & 
the reading of many of our young ladies ‘ a ee thelr telle for right and duty of all? Is not truth alike precious went oe 
a ene ot many af. ant young Radin an young gentlemen, | truth the natural aliment of the mind, as plainly as the wholesome 
roomed” ee - given them for amusement; who dis- grain is of the body? Is not the mind adapted to thought, as 
topics whieh Sip Cteah eee — Ara thought on the plainly as the eye to light, the ear to sound? ~=Who dares to at 
the dignity of the intellec t, and this fritte ~ = “ Ansensibility to | it from its natural action, Ss nates eaemens of joy ney 
superficial reading, I see not with ie oon Shean eee mind on } edly some wary ac 9 emacs gifted than others, and are . ape 
a EN tt apache emp at noe 1ey can claim supe- | for more studious lives. But the work of such men is not tod 
ity labo g mass, w 10 certainly understand one thing | others’ thinking for them, but to help them to think more vigor 
thoroughly, that is, their own business, and who are doing some- : 


hing use Ea shaman! + ‘ ously and effectually. Great minds are to make others great 
meas | . ned re pig rab veny creatures. The great | Their superiority is to be used, not to break the multitede to intel: 
whicl, great men have Neate phe s fe turn us to questions lectual vassallage, not to establish over them a spiritual tyranny 
with materials for the exercise of ad a my + - furnish us | but to rouse them from lethargy, and to aid them to judge 
moral feeling ; to breathe into us a maeil tit, te oe and | themselves. The light and life which spring up in one soul are t 
than our own; and this benefit of tiesto was poo higher spirits ve spread far and wide. Of all treasons against humanity, ther 
who tare net tnuch tino for retired au” e enjoyed by those } is no one worse than his who employs great intellectual fore 
It must not be forgotten, by Shiesi whe demnaie often? _  } keep down the intellect of his less favoured broth r. , 

classes because they cannot live en Sthenoal “ete the labouring It is sometimes urged by those who consider the multitude . 
sources of truth light and elevation of mi 1. that the highest } not intended to think, that at best they can learn but little, and 
our inward and outward ex “i ‘i aoe ays libraries, but | that this is likely to harm rather than to do them good, “ A litte 
and sorrows, its burdens en allevi ati ~~ ee, pone its joys | learning,” it is said, “‘ is adangerous thing.” “* Shallow draughts 
jts deep ‘caiatie cca 8 3 a nations, its crimes and virtues, | of knowledge are worse than ignorance. ‘The mass of the peop! 
— P yn solemn changes, and its retribytions always | jt is said, can go to the bottom of nothing; and the result o 
» . toe yee Sua 8 library : this! and who may not study } stimulating them to thought, will be the formation of a dangerous 
‘ets fret pies ey dt Sg ere _ be studied. The } set of half thinkers, To this argument I reply, first, that it has 
those which give us pictures of Sones life. ' Ho Ya a ote heh ge panty wines proving tee much ; for, if valid, it shows rat 
proving is the original. did we " . ow wane more im- | none of any class ought tothink. For who, I would ask, can 
has this page we 4. _ \ know how to read it! The labourer } to the bottom of anything? Whose “learning” is not * little , 
every i a iy ph ~ meee, Sop Sebanver ie Whose “draughts” of knowledge are not shallow ‘shallow’ 
productions ; I mean his i of instruction thap all human } Who of us has fathomed the depths of a single product of naturt 

; uis own life, No work of the most exalted | or a single event in history? Who of us is not baffled by tht 


genius can te ; ch as att : Jf 
gen in teaeh us somuch as the revelation of human nature, in mysterics in a grain of sand How contracted the range of 


spread abroad as the atmosphere or the sun’s ray Can w 
imagine that God's highest gifts of intelligence, imagination, 


moral power, were bestowed only to provide for animal wants 
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wisest intellect! But is our knowledge, because so little, of no 
worth? Are we to despise the lessons which are taught us in this | in which he is going to London,” replied Arthur, in whose breast 
nook of creation, in this narrow round of human experience, be-| sorrow contended with surprise at the extraordinary manner in 
cause an infinite universe stretches around us, which we have no { which he was addressed and questioned 

neans of exploring, and in which the earth, and sun, and planets,} “O, you've just lost the governor, hate you?” said Grave ly, 
dwindle toa point? We should remember that the known, how- | “‘and I suppose you are famously home sick ” ¥ wonder you do 
ever little it may be, is in harmony with the boundless unknown, ! cry after him; and then there’s your dear mamma, and your little 
and a step towards it. Weshould remember, too, that the gravest | brothers and lovely sisters. I should like to have seen the kisses 
truths may be gathered from a very narrow compass of informa-{ you have sent to them.” 
tion, God is revealed in his smallest work as truly as in his | “And I should like to give them myself to the girls,’ said the 
greatest. The principles of human nature may be studied better | Dirty Dandy, “that is to say if they are worth looking it; are 
in a family than in the history of the world. The finite is a ma- they so, you sir? I should think not if they are like you, for you 
nifestation of the infinite. The great ideas, of which I have for- | are as ugly as virtue. 
merly spoken, are within the reach of every man who thirsts for “I wonder you should call him ugly,” observed Gravely, “Why, 
truth and seeks it with singleness of mind. I will only add that ’ Ranger, you must admire his pretty curti ng hair and eyes; iook 
the labouring classes are not now condemned to draughts of know- at his darling little jacket and trousers, and his hat—why it is 
ledge so shallow as to expose them to scorn. Many of them know | quite a Paris chopper—the worst of it is, it does not go far enough 
more of the outward world than all the philosophers of antiquity ; | on his head, but that can soon be remedied.” 

and Christianity has opened to them the mysteries of the spiritual | Gravely accompanied these ‘words with 4 smart blow from his 
world, which kings and phrophets were not privileged to under-! open hand on the crown of our hero’s hat, which sent it over his 
stand. And are they, then, to be doomed to spiritual inaction, as | eyes, so as to completely blind him ; when Arthur raised his hands 
incapable of useful thought.—Channing. } to remove it from this embarrassing position, he received a blow 
! from his tormentor in what is technically called th 
| caused him exquisite pain, and completely deprived him of his 


wind,’ which 


ARTHUR WILTON 











" | breath, and while doubled up from the effects of this blow,—and 
OR, THE MERCHANT 8 BOR. } in total darkness from the depression of his hat, he received in 
( Extracted, by permission, from “The Precursor of Unity ;” a truly | his rear what Ranger called a “ Port-Royal,” or a kick which 
Christian, Monthly Magazine, which should be read by all who | that worthy declared he could not resist the inclination to gi 
wate the condition of suffi ring humanity. Ep. Y.&.J | from the position, at once, and costume of our hero; and which 
PT ’ } prostrated him, amid the jeers and taunting laughter of his t 
( Continued from page 182.) { mentors, at full length in the dust of the road. He managed 
CHAPTER THE THIRD. however to raise himself, and also to free his eyes from their en 
‘A friend in need, is a friend indeed.” 018 Preset. | cumbrance, without experienc ing any further attacks; and con 
’ } : ‘a : . {fronted his assailants with an undaunted aspect, though with « 
THe cha [ which bore Mr Wilton to London, had scarcely dis- heart almost bursting with grief and anger at the treatment he 
ured from the eyes of his son; the sound of its wheels was yet} had received, Indeed it was only by pride and by a certain 
irs; when his reflections were interrupted by the rough | foreboding of the fearful ridicule with which he would be over 
ition of a hand on his shoulder, and by a voice which caused | whelmed if he indulged his feelings, that he refrained from burst 
him to start from his musing posture—‘ Hola' you fellow! what | hoe into tears. 
Jou cawking at?” | «Now Sir!” said Gravely, “ that’s what I call letting you into 
I h this question was as unintelligible to our hero as if it | the secret. Suppose you are good enough to let us into the secret 
I spoken in Sanscrit, yet the tone in which it was uttered, } als90—and enlighten us as to who you are—and all, about you 


the action with which it was accompanied, attracted at once What’s your name? in the first placc 

lan a attention to the speaker, who was not calculated to im- | “ Tf you had treated me properly in the first instance, “ 

shim, on aclosg examination, more favour: ably than by his | eg Arthur, “T should have told you. Now you may find it out 

roductory speech and action. He was stout and burly in per- for yourself.” : ; 

n and visage, his face was red and swelled with se lf-importance ; | The boy’s spirit was up by this time, and he was as determined 

sdress was ‘einai ur to that of Carisbrooke, with these excep- } to resist oppression, as he was regardless of the conse quences 

ms, that he wore a body-coat, and over that a black cloth gown, “©! I may, may I!” said Gravely, surily- “So you won't 

whi 2! Arthur knew to be the distinguishing mark ofa colleger.} snswer unless you think fiteI suppose you forget you are to fa 

His whole appearance was devoid of that smartness and neatness at Eton.” ‘ . 

‘ ich characterised Arthur’s oppidan friend: it might, perhaps, “I don’t forget anything of the kind, but I’ve not been hore a 

most aptly described as mouldy. By his side stood a youth of fortnight.” , 

ular age and seediness of appearance, also invested with the “ That be d—d,” was the answer. 

ick cloth toga, but giving evidence in the jauntiness with which 

is f d and broken hat was worn, his rumpled and dirty neck-{ = « That I'll soon acquaint you with. You told me 1 might find 

cloth tied, and by the cut of his ill-brushed and threadbare clothes, } out for myselt what your name was, I mean to do so, and this is 

t his — to the title of Exquisite or Dandy ; which, it may be} how I shall be gin.”’ With these words Gravely commenced a 
ed, his schoolfellows were not slow in giving him, although fierce attack upot our hero, who, on attempting to defend him 
| with the unwelcome epithet of dirty. On this pair, our self, perceived that Ranger was about to repeat his diversion, and 

n to gazed with a look of surprise and enquiry, which called forth | to attack him in the rear. This time however, our hero’s hand 

’ 

| 


return 








be 


“ Nor do I know that you have any right to fag me 


om the red faced gentleman a second demand, 
“What the devil are you cawking at? Why don’t you answer 

I'd recommend you to do so if you don’t want your 
ken.”’ 


and eyes were free. He evaded for a moment, the onslaught of 
Gravely ; and the foot of the other was raised to attack him, he 
head } turned rapidly round, caught it in his hand, and with one vig 

} ous effort threw the Dirty Dandy head over ears in the dust. He 
“it you'll be kind enough te tell me what you mean by cawk- | then betook himself to thedefensive against his first assailant from 


mg,” replied Arthur, “I will answ r your question, but I re ally | whom he received several severe blows, (Gravely being consider 

Present do not understand it ? ably his superior in size, strength, and pugilistie experience) 
« my te 8 so fresh, Gravely!’ observed the Dirty Dandy, } while Ranger, recovering from his overthrow, was hastening to 
waa 1e doesn’t know that you mean staring and gaping like a} po peat his assault. Arthur was thus completely over-matched 


§ in a gutter, praying for rain. What are you looking after, j and would no doubt have been most cruelly beaten between the 
‘Sir? as it seems we must talk to you in your own lang guage to} two, had not an ally appeared on his side in the shape of Caris- 
understood, till ours is hammered into you.’ brooke, on seeing whom in an attitude of offence, Gravely and 


“* My father has j just lett me, and I was loooking after the chaise 
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192 THE POTTERS’ 


Ranger drew back for a moment and seemed at once scale od at 
the action in which they were detected, and desirous to make a 
truce to the engagement. 


(To be continued.) 


THE POTTERS GENERALLY 
Are informed, that the Potters of Scotland are striv- 
ing to procure a raise of price; and they are therefore 
desirous, that the Potters of S.affordshire will oppose the 
efforts of those unprincipled men, who are now in these 
districts, endeavouring to hire hands at the objected 
















EXAMINER 


price, and from a desire to sacrifice those honest men } 
who are struggling to improve their condition in Scot- | 


land. 


OUR HOME IN THE WEST. 


(Concluded from our last.) 


Their waves, like oceans, wash the verdant shore, 
In western wilds, too boundless to explore. 
Can Europe, Africa, or Asia boast 

A lake compared with these in all their coasts ? 
Our rivers, too, pursue their lengthened way, 
From far off mountains to the distant sea, 
Through fertile vales,—the flowery meads along, 
And chiming still their gently murmuring song ; 
Receiving grateful tribute as they run, 

From thousand streams, all mingling into one. 
Lo! wild Missouri’s waters have their source 

In unknown regions to the west and north ; 
From limped lakes, or from the mountain snows, 
From thousand springing streams its current flows : 
*Mid vast prairies, winds its lengthened way, 

Two thousand miles, where savage hunters stray. 
Then quits its wildly wanderings to receive 

The busy hum of comnierce on its wave. 

‘Two thousand more its rapid current flows, 
Receiving still large rivers as it goes : 

Young empires flourish all along its tide, 

And joyous cities rise on every side. 

What is the boasted Nile compared with this ? 
Its magnitude is lost in nothingness. 

Asia and Europe's longest, proudest, streams 
Longside Missouri’s tide, how short they seem ! 
Our cataracts, too, in grandeur far outvie 

The noblest waterfalls beyound the sea. 

See grand Niagara’s stream majestic glide, 

The venturous steamer floating on its tide ; 

Its limpid waters draining half a world, 

Into the yawning gulf are headlong hurled ; 

And for a moment lose the light of day,— 

Dash on the rocks —then rise in misty spray. 
The playful sunbeams. trembling, kiss its tears, 
And from this loved embrace the bow appears ; 
Commingling colours pf the liveliest hue, 

From purple red, to yellow, pink, and blue. 
These, mingling, join the sportive, airy dance, 
Their beauty half concealed from vulgar glance ; 
Now veil’d in clouds—now bursting to the view, 
In blushing modesty, the dance renew; 

While music rolls in awful, solemn sound, 
Heard in the distance, many leagues around. 
Or turn to Tequendama’s awful steep, 

See wild Bogota’s waters boldly leap 

Down from the lofty Andes’ heights of snow, 
To flowery plains, where spring’s soft breezes blow ; 
*Mid scenes of majesty unrival’d stand, 

And view the wonders of Columbia’s Jand. 
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Our climate stre tching far Recums every zone, 

Presents variety elsewhere unknown. 

Lo! in the north eternal winter reigns, 

And binds the ocean in his icy chains ; 

Locked in the stupor of his cold embrace, 

All nature seems to sleep:—yet here we trace 

Some signs of life, of joy, and happiness,— 

Some icy cottage of domestic bliss,— 

Where love sits smiling, (from the blast secure,) 

In native modesty,—with soul as pure, 

And chaste, and lovely, as their virgin snows, 

While to the chase her lord or lover goes ; 

And if, perchance, he takes a bear or seal, 

Amid the dangers of the icy field, 

Returns in triumph to his humble cot, 

Where, lost in love, his troubles are forgot. 

Our. northern states presents a clime severe, 

Where wintry blasts are howling half the year ; 

But spring arising from its wintry tomb, 

Renew’d in freshness, sheds a sweet perfume : 

Decked in pure robes of purple, white, or green, 

A O, lovely scene! 

Melodious sounds of music, soft and sweet, 

Thrill through the air,—its joyous welcome greet ; 

There Autumm’s richest blessings crown the Years, 

And there the rose on beauty’s cheek appears. 

Our southern climes for mildness may compare, 

With Italy and France whose gentle air, 

Became the subject of the Poet’s dream, 

Or breathed in music soft, the lover's theme. 

There rapturous passions kindled in the soul, 

There warmest fires,—impatient of control: 

There loves soft graces beam in woman’s eye. 

There balmy sweets perfume the breath of morn, 

And shady groves the noonday walks adorn ; 

While gentle zephyrs kiss the blushing flowers, 

And healthful breezes cool the evening hours. 

Our soil, with Eden's garden would compare, 

Nay more,—forbidden fruit was growing there; 

But here the trees of life and knowledge stand reveal’d, 

And free to all,—no poison is conceal’d, 

In wisdom’s fruit,—our Eves may satisfy 

There souls with knowledge here! nor fear to Die. | 
A Lover or FREEDOM 
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FELLOW TOWNSMEN, F 

YOU will consult your own interest, by trying the Y 
PATENT FRENCH VWELVET HAT, te 
Price 8s. and 10s., equal to the best London Beaver, formerly c 
‘ sold at 24s. ; a 
SPLENDID SHORT NAPS, li 

from 4s. upwards; of 

A GREAT VARIETY OF BEAVER BONNFTS, pr 
from 3s. 6d., of the first fashion. to 

ALL SORTS OF CAPS, in great variely.§ °! 
Observe.— sit 
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